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2, VOCABULARY
In the field of vocabulary the progress of-children shows itself
in two main ways: in an increase in the number of words available
for use, and in their ever-widening range and precision. In
recent years the quantitative aspect of vocabulary growth has
figured most largely in experimental wrork. Word-counting has
been regarded as the royal road to understanding in this field.
In Chapter II fresh evidence has been adduced for the belief
that we still underestimate the size of the average child's vocabu-
lary for speech and for writing. When he fails to express what he
has in mind it is, as a rule, not so much a sign that he has fewer
words at his command than those who succeed. The reason is a
different one. He has not yet grown mentally to the stage of
acquiring the general terms necessary for convincing us that he
realizes the broader significance of what he has observed or read.
Finding names for the more obvious objects and events of every-
day life will be easy enough to children who have been encouraged
*to talk with one another about what they see happen; finding
words that will enable them to fix their attention on the relations
between things, relations which adults consider significant will
always be much more difficult. Except for proper nouns, words
are names for kinds of things; in using words we are speaking
of things as belonging to classes. Children do not find great
difficulty in learning the names of things which they can see:
for example, piccolos, melons, siphons. Names for kinds of quality
or classes of fact which cannot be visibly represented are not so
readily acquired: for example, system, potentiality', strategy. Such
terms, denoting types of abstraction which children have little
or no use for, may be arranged in ascending order of generality
and they are usually acquired in that order. Their acquire-
ment as organic elements in a working vocabulary of children
is an indication of the stage reached in their intellectual
advance.
We must never forget that language and thought develop
together and inseparably. We may teach a child to pronounce
'hard5 words, and after explaining their meanings in dictionary
terms, we may provide ingenious exercises for their use and so
secure what looks like genuine understanding. But as long as
he has no vital need for such words they will fail to find a place
in his working vocabulary. Moreover, in the course of our
explanations we may, unless we take care, suggest unwittingly
that difficult words and phrases can usually be replaced by simple
homely terms without loss of meaning, and the result of this will
be that we shall lead the child to imagine that the mark of a good